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FOLK-HYMN TEXTS IN THREE "OLD HARF" BOOKS* 
ye 


Dorothy D. Horn 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The three hymnals selected for this study were chosen because they are still in 

use and thus represent a iiving example of the continuance of a ver} old tradition. The 
| ,» aseven-shape 

book still very much in use in East Tennessee, Although the date on the title page is 
1921, the plates have not been changed since 1867. 1 The second book is William 
Walker's Southern Harmony and Musical Companion. It is written in four-shape notation, 
and the last edition dates from 1854. A reprint of this edition was made in 1939, 
sponsored by the Young Men's Progress Club of Benton, Kentucky. The third book is 
The Original Sacred Harp, which, though it was last revised in 1936, still contains most 
of the material from the 1844 edition. It is still being used in Middle Tennessee.2 | 


Just what is a folk-hymn? Since this article is primarily concerned with texts, 
a brief and perhaps over-simplified definition will suffice. A folk-hymn is one composed | 
by an untrained musician whose only musical background was provided by the folk-music 
of his region or by the old-fashioned Pere oones Most of them date from around the 
middle of the last century. _ j | | 


The researches of the late George Pullen Jackson have proved invaluable in 
isolating these folk-hymns, for every Old Harp book contains a welter of other material: 
music of Revolutionary America, hymns by Lowell Mason and his contemporaries, and 
hymns of European origin. A list of 304 well-documented folk-hymns was finally com- 
piled and forms the basis for this paper. a : 


*This paper was read at the posal 3 Meeting o the Tennessee Folklore Society 
at November 10, 


Hill: of North Carolina Press, 1933); p. 
2. The titles of these hymnals will hereafter be referred to in abbreviated form: 


OSH for Original Sacred Harp; NH for New New Harp of of Comments: and SH for Southern 
Harmony y and Mu Musical Musical Companion. 
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Many of the texts have a quaint and archaic sound; and no wonder, for a large 
percentage of them come directly from the eighteenth century of Isaac Watts, the 
Wesleys and our own American Revolution. Te Reverend Mr. Watts is represented 
by no less than 27 texts in the group of folk hyinns, Charles Wesley by 12, John Newton 
by seven, while assorted other English authors of the time account for 23 more. Many 
- of these texts serve for more than one tune. In addition there is one text by Bishop 
Reginald Heber, an Anglican divine whose life (1783-1826) spanned the change in the 
centuries. Earlier texts include the anonymous "Jerusalem My Happy Home, " which 
dates from the seventeenth century, and John Gambold's translation of a German ~ 
pietistic hymn, ''O Tell Me No More of This World's Vain — 


A few of the texts have an American as, for the 
text of "Happiness" (SH 40): 


No more beneath th’ oppressive hand 
‘Of tyranny we mourn. 

Behold a smiling, happy land 
That Freedom calls her own. 


; ‘The text of 'The American Star" (OSH 346) obviously dates from the early days 
of the 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, oo. 


Look down from the clouds with bright aspect serene 


Come, soldiers, a tear and a toast to their memory 
Rejoicing they'll see us as once they have been. 
To us the high boon by the gods have been granted 
To spread the glad tidings of liberty far. 

+ | Let millions invade us, we'll meet them undaunted 
bs conquer or die by the American Star. 


Other texts are true religious ballads. That of ''The Romish Lady” (SH 82) 
is a real ballad text and is often sung in other than shape-note circles. Dr. Jackson 
thinks it dates from Inquisition times.> It goes on for eleven verses and.ends with the 
martyrdom of the Romish Lady, brought up in popery. "The Babe of Bethtehem'" ss 
(SH 78) tells the story of the Nativity. ‘Missionary Farewell" (SH 328) is exactly that, 
for six stanzas. Other religious ballads and their ete are the following: - 


y 


3. Jackson, Spiritual Folksongs | of rey. America (New York: J. .. Augustin, 
1937), p. 27. | | | 
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1. "The Midnight Cry" (SH 32, NH 84). The wise and foolish virgins; 10 stanzas. 
2. ''The Sufferings of Christ" (SH 85). The crucifixion; 8 stanzas. 
3. “Edmonds" (OSH 115). The creation, duties and ight of wo rhan ; 13 stanzas. 


4, "Humility" (NH 113); ''The Converted Thief'' (SH 9, OsH Bos - thief on 
the cross; 6 stanzas. | 


peal the maine interesting of the texts are thode with refrains. Any text may 
be treated this way, with the refrain varying from a simple Hallelujah" to something 
relatively complex; such as "And I don't expect to stay much longer here." Frequently 
the basic text is one of the older English hymns first mentioned in this article. For 
instance, the Charles Wesley hymn beginning ''He comes, He comes, the Judge severe" 
gets a refrain of ''Halle- halle-lujah" after each line: ("Hallelujah, '' SH 139) | 
He comes, He comes, the Judge severe 
| ‘Halle, hallelujah! 
The seventh trumpet speaks Him near 
Halle, hallelujah! 
_ His lightning flash and thunder roll 
Halle, hallelujah! 
How welcome to the faithful soul F 
Halle, hallelujah! ( | 
| 


retain allied x0 this is another type of text in which each of the first two limes 
has the refrain, this then being followed by a chorus of new material which ends with=> 
the the er Thus theNVesley hymn eae quoted becomes the following in the hymn called 
"Roll Jordan (OSH 274): 


< y 
He comes, He comes, the Judge severe — 

xoll, Jordan, roll 

The seventh trumpet speaks Him near 

Roll, Jordan, roll. 

I want to go to heaven, I do 

Hallelujah, Lord. 

We'll praise the Lord in Heaven above 
Roll, Jordan, roll. 


A third type of text omits the refrain in the verse but adds a chorus of new 
material that is generally characterized by a certain amount of repetition. Watts' 
hymn that he called "Christ's Presence Makes Death Easy" thus gets a refrain whose 
literary style is somewhat at variance with that of the original (‘oll Qn, ' OSH 275): 
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94 
4 | Why should we start and fear to die? 
. What tim'rous worms we mortals are! 


Death is the gate of endless joy 
And yet we dread to enter there. 


Chorus: 


Roll gn, roll on, sweet moments roll on 

and fet the poor pilgrim go home, go home. 

A few typical camp-meeting songs occur in The Original Sacred Harp. These are 
- remarkable for the possibility of almost endless verses, to be continued until the last 
mourner has reached the bench. In "Cuba" (OSH 401) preachers, fathers, and mothers — 
successively ''Tell it to the world, Poor mourner's found a home at last.'' Presumably 
brothers, sisters, and children might also be called upon if the need arose. Other songs 
that belong to this category are ''Jester" (OSH 331); "Rocky Road" (OSH 294); '"Resurrect- 
ed" (OSH 153); and ''Weeping Pilgrim" (OSH 417). | 


A iewldge of traditional texts seems to be necessary for an Old Harp writer. 

The coupling of refrains and choruses to much material from older texts proves _ 
as does the fact that a given text may be associated with a wide variety of tunes. A 
typical example is a text by the American, John Leland. (The Reverend Mr. Leland, a 
Baptist minister who lived between 1754 and 1844, is further noted for the fact that in 
1801 he journeyed from Cheshire, Massachusetts, to Washington carrying a cheese 
weighing 1450 pounds for presentation to Fresident Jefferson. & His hymn has twelve 
stanzas, the first two of which are quoted here: 

O when shall I see Jesus 

And reign with Him above 

-» And from the flowing fountain 
Drink everlasting love? 


When shall I be delivered | 


From this vain world of sin? 


And from my blessed Jesus 
Drink endless pleasures in? 
, This text is used, either in its entirety or in parts, for no less than five tunes 
in the Original Sacred Harp, four in the Southern Harmony, and three in The New Harp 
of Columbia. "Mutual Love" (OSH 410. and SH 58) and "Faithful Soldier" (SE (SH 122 and 
NH 48; in the latter the same tune is called "Christian Contemplation") present the © 
text without or chorus. In oor Canaan” (OSH SH the chorus 


is 
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I'm on my way.to Canaan . 
I'm on my way to Canaan 
I'm on my way to Canaan 
To the New Jerusalem. 

In ' ‘Morning Trumpet ‘(OSH 85; SH 195; NH 99) there is both refrain and charus: 

the refrain "And shall hear the itty sound in that morning" and the besa 

Shout O glory! Fot { shall x mount above the skies 
And shail hear the trumpgt sound in that moriiing. 


"Ecstasy" (OSH 106) adds a chorus after each verse: 


O had I wings I would fly away and be at rest 
_ And I'd praise God in His bright abode. | 


mais Is ¢ a Fortune" (OSH 319) again has both refrain and chorus; the former _ 

is a glory halle, hallelujah" and the latter is 
When we all get to heaven | 
We will shout aloud and sing. 
Shout glory halle, hallelujah. 


Another favorite text is the Samuel Stinnet hymn, "On Jordan's Stormy Banks I 
Stand, '' which was included in Dr. Rippon's famous Selection, 1787. (The adjective 
was "rugged" in that version.) It is used 13 times in the three books, sometimes for 
_ fuguing tunes; sometimes with choruses, refrains or both; sometimes with a straight- 
_ forward presentation of the text. For good measure, another hymn, "McKay" (OSH 433), 
builds a fuguing tune on the second verse. , | 


| While most of the verse forms fall into the meters common to the average 
hymnal, one rather uncommon verse form should be noted. This is the Captain Kidd" 
; form, so-called from the hymn of that name in The Southern Harmony: Jt is a parody 
of a secular ballad of the same name. Me | 


Through all the below 
/ God is seen all around 

Search hills and valleys through 

ere He's found. 
The growing of the corn 
_ The lily and the thorn 

The pleasant and forlorn 

All declare God is there 

In the meadows dressed in green 

There He's seen. >> 


4. Jackson, ibid., p. 159. 
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Other hymns which have somewhat the same stanza formation are "Solemn 
Thought" (SH 29) and "Wondrous Love'"' (OSH 159; SH 252; NH which 


- What wondrous love is this 
-O my soul, O my soul. 


In the former of these two bys, 1 the thought is certainly solemn ieee. 
Remember sinful youth 
| You must die, you must die. | 
Remember sinful youth 
You must die: 


Very seldom are the authors of the texts given, but they are comparatively easy 
to find in any standard work on hymns or in one of the Jackson ossenen - Afew, however, 
defy, detection as to: source. This,for instance: | 


> 


‘When in death I shall calm recline ee 

O bear my heart to my mistress dear. 

Tell her it lived on smiles and wine Fe 

Of the brightest hue while it lingered here. — 
Bid her shed not one tear of sorrow | 

To sully a heart so brilliant and bright 

But balmy drops from the red grape borrow 

To bathe the relic from morn to night. 


This occurs in The New Harp of Columbia as '"Bequest"’ (NH 71) to the tune of 
_ "Now the Vesper Hymn Is 1 Is Stealing, " and in The Southern Harmony, to another tune, 
as ''Legacy" {SH 73). It is so definitely secular in character that one wonders how it 


slipped in among all those religious texts. 


a 


There are, of course, some texts that are completely original, although most 
of them are definitely influenced by Isaac Watts. They are undistinguished, stereotyped 
both in-phrase and imagery. — example will suffice, "Sing to Me of Heaven!’ (OSH 312; 


NH 73): 


- O Sing to me of Heaven 

/ When I am called to die 
Sing songs of holy ecstasy 
To waft my soul on high. 


? | 
The Original Sacred Harp attributes this to Mrs. Mary Stanley Bunce. Dana, who  : 


_ was born in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1810. These verses are wedded to one of the 
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lovliest tunes in the Old Harp books, an Aeolian minor mielody attributed to John 
Massengale. It has a definite ioony background. As 


The texts of the sulin are important in that they are the clue to the. 
‘saben problems involved in the music, which is why this study was originally under- 
taken. Yet in themselves they form an interesting and often amusing study and one that 
is certainly necessary for a better eerie once and appreciation of the music of the 


Old Harps. 


No. 205. 


HOME REMEDIES IN PERRY COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
By 


Kelsie B.Harder 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 


_ The following recipes for curing certain diseases and bodily ailments were col- 
lected in Perry County, Tennessee, during the summer of 1954. The remedies certainly 
are seldom used now, but up until a few years ago, as late as the 1930's, they were the 
only means of salvation within an akea where it was difficult for a doctor to travel. The 
items are recorded as they were dictated by an elder resident of Cedar Creek Community 
in Perry County. I have exercised ne — of placing the items in alphabetical 
| 


Belly ache: Put hot ashes' polis! | poultice | lon the eink: the same is also good 
for toothache. | 


Biles | | boils: 1. Make a polis out of peach tree leaves ‘and meal cooked together. 
2. Make a polis out “of jimson weed leaves or leaf tobacco. 3. Skin some prickly pears; 
put the insides of them on the place. 4. Make a polis out of sweetmilk and biscuit dough. 
Blood-poison line: Best thing is to go toi a doctor and have it lanced soon as you 
can. Ain't — do it it no good. 


c 97 
) f a Jackson, Down East Spirituals and Others (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1937), 
| 


sting. 
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No Chest cold: Take turpentine, some beat-up onions, oon oil, quinine, and put 
it all on a flannel rag. Heat it and lay it on the breast. 


Chiils: Take lots of quinine. Fy it in black coffee and it won't taste so bitter. 
| 


2 Use the same-as you would for.a chest cold. 


Earache: Take a drop of Bldod « out of a bessie bug and put it in ear. 


Gravel: The old gravel burns when you make water. Drink watermelon seed tea 
or pumpkin seed tea. 


OQ 


Heartburn: Drink lots of cold coffee. 


4 


Hoarseness: Drink jhorehound.tea. 


Kidney trouble: bull nettIé roots and boil them and drink the 


Pneumonia: Rub turpentine until you draw blisters on a heart. Put a polis 
made out of beat-up onions on the blisters. ) 


Poison 1. ‘Suck the blood and poison out. the of a 


_ needle and stick it through the bite. 3. Kill the snake and 7s the meat on the bite. 


4. Get drunk on tobacco and | 


7 Sore throat: 1. Drink eited off pine tar. 2. Put pine tar on a flannel and tie 
it around the neck. 3. Paint the throat with ardine|_ iodi | inside and out. 


Take mullin leaves ‘and on — 


| Warts: 1. Put castor oil on them. 2. Wash vous hands in enw waier. 3. hued 
to an old woman wart opoter, and she will . sae you a pin for them. 


Wost Lyasp | sting: Take snuff or wet tobacco, or wet dirt, and ye it on n the | 
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FOLKTALES FROM THE ITALIAN ALPS 


Leonard tioberts 
Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


_ This summer (1956) Rosa Silvine from Wooldridge (near Jellico),, Tennessee, 
was enrolled in my American folklore course and as part of her assignment she turned 
in a notebook of plays, games, legends and other lore. Scattered through the collection 
I noticed some strangely familiar traditional legends and tales from her father, Carlo G. 
Silvine. With further encouragement she wrote out a total of six stories handed down - 
by her father, and some information about her family. _ 7 
Her father, an orphan, grew up in a small village called Visoni near the Italian - 
Alps. Coming to America in 1905, he made a start in Lis new country and sent for his 
wife and two daughters, Mary and Agnes. Later Katherine and Rosa were born in this 
He worked as miner and farmer in East Tennessee, and as he mended fishing 
ets about the home in about 1927 to 1930 he related Old World tales to the children. 
He died in 1949. Rosa was able to remember these six stories that he had brought from 


- 


his native land. 

Without a library of Italian sources I have been unable to find parallels to four 
of these curious legends. My hurried survey of Straparola, Facetious Nights, 
Boccaccio, The Decameron, Basile, Ii Pentamerone, and Crane, Italian Popular Tales 
yields no close analogues. However, two or three of the stories have types that are 
- common and well-known. "The Black Sheep" is recognizable as Type 511, One-Eye, 
Two-Eyes, Three-Eyes; ''The Hunting Spirit" is related to the haunted house, buried»* | 
treasure legend (Type 326); and "The Stone Wall..." seems to be of the animal helper 
group, Types 550-59. ''The Deaf and Mute Sisters" is a religious tale; the other two, 
though seeming more traditional than some of the others, are not present in the sources 
examined. | | 


The Black Sheep © 


Little Carlo was an orphan boy who lived with foster parents. His parents were 
good to him but one day his foster mother became very ill. In a few days she was gone 
and Carlo was very sad. He tried to be helpful but he seemed only to get in his foster 
father's way, especially when the father started dating a woman who everyone thought 
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3 They finally married and then everything was different. Little Carlo had to take 
the sheep and goats to the woods every day and all he had to eat was a slice of cold mush 
and old cheese. He slept many a night just inside the cemetery wall in a vacant space 
ready for some one to be buried in it. His sheep and goats would huddle close beside 
him. At daylight he would take them in home, _Stay a couple of hours and then leave 
again. | 


One day he was crying because he was so engi The little black sheep that 
wore a tiny bell came up to Him and suddenly began to shake its bell. As he did, Carlo 
looked up and saw food om ing down from the sheep's bell. Carlo ate to his heart's 
content. He kept this.up.* No one paid any attention to him, so things went — well 
until the owner of the sheep decided to sell a few of his flock. r, 


Carlo became sad and betedd his foster father to let him keep the black sheep. 
_ This he didn't get todo. The last day in the woods was a sad one. The black sheep came 
up to Carlo and for the first time talked to him. The black sheep told Carlo that he 
wouldn't need to worry because all that he needed to do was to remove his bell from the | 
_ collar, carry it in his pocket, stuff it so it wouldn't ring unless\he wanted itto. He .¢ 
as doing-ail this because Carlo had saved the little black sheep' Ss life from the cliffs up 
oh top ¢ of the peak where he had so ‘amemmuae wandered. 


All went well until one day Berio had grown into manhood and soon he would be 
in the service. Carlo lost the bell as mysteriously as he found it. Some said the black | 
sheep needed it to wear as it wandered over the meadows at night to remind him that he 
must not forget to return to his resting place before midnight. Some would say they 
heard Carlo's bell high up on the Alps; others said they heard it wander around the | 
cemetery or around the old farmhouse where he lived so many years. 


The Hunting Spirit 


\ In an old farmhouse lived a widower and his five children. They spent their 
summers up in the mountains taking care of the goats and sheep. In the fall the family” 
would return to their village home to live there until spring. This ha®pened to be an | 
early fall, so the man and his children returned to their village before the leaves fell. 
Many hunters came by on their way to the woods to hunt for large game such, : as deer. 
and bears. 


Toward midnight every Thursday night came seven or eight hounds to hunt all 
around the house. They would howl and mourn. until the man would pray ‘for them to leave 
and wake his children. 


One oning the hounds came early across the moonlit meadow. The children 
heard them and called them. They came wagging their tails and all looked tired, as they 
had been running for miles. The boys all began to hunt for food to give the hounds but 
they wouldn't touch any of it. The little boy names MichaeF said, "Well, if you “, % 

like our food go dig you up some bones." 
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The dogs nae off for the meadow and in a few minutes they each returned with a 
bone belonging to a human. And they laid their bones on a large rock used as a doorstep. 
The children were frightened, for their father had gone toa —s house due to a 
death in that house. | 


The dogs slowly picked up their bones and then slowly disappeared again. The 
children told their father what had happened. He began to look for some one to buy his 
place. He found a buyer. 


The next fall the same thing happened, but this farmer the next day decided he 
would investigate. He woke at four o'clock the next morning and began to move the rock 
in front of his door. Under this rock was hidden an old fashioned mush kettle with gold 


coins. The people in the neighborhood began to notice that he started buying up farms — 


and cattle. Yet he was supposed to be a very poor, hard-working man. ~ 


The people also noticed that the strange hounds were never heard baying across 
the meadows any more. 7 | 


a 


The Stone Wall That _ome to Life 


In a faraway country lived an old witch in a castle with all her hewitehiel servants. 
When some stranger came to the castle that she didn't like, and she happened not to 
like most of them, she turned them into a stone for her wall. During the many years she 
lived her wall grew and grew. Most of her stone wall consisted of hunters, travellers 
and — on picnics ° 


i 
' A young man had heard of all the wealth and riches she possessed and also the 


beautiful princess she had imprisoned in one of her castle towers. He decided to try 


his luck. 


On the way through the woods he met a thirsty Snake which he gave a drink frente 
his water jug. The snake began to follow him. . He kicked an acorn over in the leaves. 
The acorn begged to be taken to some distant land where oaks did not grow. The young 
hero took the acorn along. A mountain goat came along and asked for some tobacco. 

He gave the goat some tqbacco and it also began to follow him. 


Farther up the mountain and over the valley and up the peaks the hunter travelled, 
living on game and berries found along the way. A lafge bird flew from a distant forest 
and began to sing to him until the hunter gave it some crumbs he had in his pocket. The 
bird continued to with others. 


He heard some anna in the forest and when he investigated it was a dwarf 


| who had slid off a cliff and started some rocks to falling down the mountain. One of the 


rocks had him fast against a wall and he could not move. The hero released him and to 
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- show his gratefulness he gave the hunter a key which he could use to open any lock. The 


dwarf followed him also. Finally they came to a barren place, with no trees in | sight, 


"nothing but a stone wall in front of them.. 


~The hunter for a second then he ccided little closer. The 
acorn said, ''Plant me near the left wail just opposite the towér facing us.'' This he did. 


No sooner had he done this than the tree began to grow and its branches spread —* up 


to the tower window. N a 


The snake said, "Give me your key and I'll enter the castle.'' The snake climbed 
the tree first and then so did the hunter, but the snake slid along the tiniest branches. 
He reached the tower, laid the key on the ledge for a moment and then started back down 
a lower limb on the wall of the castle to some vines. He was soon sliding under the door 
and into the witch's room.” She was plotting some evil schemes as usual. The snake gave 
her a fatal blow on her right heel. She jumped and began to run around in circles, 3 
but her servants paid no attention to her--they were used to her fits. | 


The snake then came back up the ledge and put the key inside the bars of the 
window. The princess began to open doors and soon she was at the gate. She unlocked 


the gate but couldn't open it because the lock was rusty. The goat -xgagalh the gate open. 


The bird began to tell everyone that the enchantment was broken. 


? 


aa The hero came forward and as he opened the gate all the way back he touched the 
wall with his foot. All of a sudden the stone wall came to life. Persons who had dis- 
appeared for years were surprised and in a sort of trance. 3 : | 


- That night a feast was held in the castle. The party lasted for a week. The see 
won the princess's hand. They ruled the castle for the food of all concerned. ‘They lived 
happily ever after--so the Btorytplipr told. 


The Deaf and Mute Sisters 


A farmer, his wife and two daughters. lived in a humble cottage by a fishing lake. 


‘He farmed and made charcoal and fishing nets for a living. He and his family were 


happy but poor. His two daughters were deaf and mute. The family were never dis- 
satisfied with their meager living. The daughters learned to embroider, crochet and 
do all kinds of fancy weaving. At night the family were never too tired to pray. The 
father and mother prayed for the safekeeping of their — . | 


One morning Agnes went to dust the Ihn'a in the wall 
she kept the picture of a religious lady whom the family admired very mch. She lifted 
the picture up to dust it. She noticed that the picture was damp. \She wiped it off 


gently and placed it hack in the niche. That night she placed a candle at the foot of the 


to dry out the dampness. 
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| which would last a week and everyone came or else, either on one day or 
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“The next morning Florence went upstairs to dust and make-up beds. She noticed 
by the flickering candlelight that tears were dropping from the face in the picture. She 
wiped them off and kissed the picture. Then she ran down the stairs and. for the first 
time’in her life she heard her feet - the stone steps. 


: She ran into the kitchen ines her nother and sister were busy — dough to > 
_ prepare some cooked macaroni. She told her mother and Agnes just what had happened. 
The two ran upstairs and found that the picture was again weeping. All at once she too 
could hear and talk as freely as anyone else. — | 


When the father returned from work he was told the whole story. The next day 
he decided that maybe he should take the picture and put it in a church. This he did. But 
the next morning the picture was again in the niche in the wall. The family didn't know . 
~ what else to do, but in a dream one of the girls saw a beautiful church standing in place © 


of her humble cattage. | | 


The family a to use » their humble cottage as a place for the deat and dumb to > 
pray. Some were helped but others were not. Later it became a sort of church and more 
like a monastery where men of all-walks of life could come in time of need, especially 
those who were seeking shelter as well as spiritual need. | 


_ The Enchanted Mountain Castle 
Once upon a time high up in a secluded forest lived a ruler of the surrounding 
lands. He ruled with an iron hand and everyone feared him. He would give a party 
nother to his 
merry feasting. | | | 
| | Cs 
_-‘In his castle lived a lady whose husband once owned much land and wealth in a 
strange country, but her husband ‘was killed. She and her daughter Annette were taken 
prisoners and sold to this ruler as housekeepers . 


Annette felt a great resentment about her role as.maid. She thougike she was just 
as noble as the ruler's daughters. She noticed this more when young men came to dance 
at the castle. Of all the young men who came she liked Primo best of all. He noticed — 
her also for she was as beautiful as a rose and as fair as a lily. He would-much cabeags 
to come to the castle to see Annette than to see the ruler's — 


As time went on Primo and Annette planned to make their escape to some strange 
land. As was customary in this land, children were sometimes promised to be brides 
or grooms when they reached a certain age. This was the case with Frimo. He was to: 
marry the ruler's second daughter, the one he decided long ago he despised the most. 
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_ He thought about this very much but he could not talk his parents out of the match. 
Annette decided she would go to the tower of the soothsayer and ask for advice. She was 
told that what was to happen was all right and there was nothing she could do about it. 

_ Annette decided she would do plenty about it, if she had to go to the witches for advice 
-and ia them. Annette decided life would not be worth living without Frimo anyway. 


4 The’ night of the wedding drew near ond the castle was made itaty. ‘Margaret, 
the bride-to-be, was telling everyone how lucky she was, especially Annette. She knew 
how Annette felt, yet she was cruel in her heart and so were the rest of the household. 
Annette planned and schemed with the witches to get even with everyone. On the night 
_ of the feast she acted happy and gay. All the people danced and drank until most of them 
* were in a stupor. Then came the time for the guests to drink and dance their last for the 
night. The small glasses would be partly filled from many wines, especially the white 
wine. Annette and her mother poured this special drink. Shortly after midnight everyone 
drank and then began to dance as if they were possessed of some evil spirit. —_ anced 
until everyone fell enchanted to the floor never to rise again. 


_ Time passed. The castle and its ietonts | were mere dust and bones. No one 
a dared go near it. 

In a distant land years later a king had a soeeke daughter and to win her hand the 
prince whom he chose must be brave. The king had heard of acastle in a distant country 
across the Mediterranean Sea filled with gold and silver that no one dared to enter and | 
spend a night in to break the evil spell, or find out the secret of its wealth and how to get 
it. Many tried and failed--some who tried to | disean the evil spell became spirits them- 

a One young prince who was braver than the rest because he was once just a hunter _ 
, and was given his title by an uncle because he was such a brave lad, decided to try his 
me luck. He prepared for y months to make the journey. He secured from the gold-_ 

“ smith the best ring, niade from a mug given to him by an admirer. He wore the best 
breastplate, his shield was given to him. by a hermit whom he protected from the hunters 
and robbers of his day. His good mother gave him a jewel in the shape of a star and told — 

‘@_ him to rub it on an object and the object would be in his power. The jester gave him a 
~ key that he had acquired in his travels from the land of magic somewhere in India or 
The party started for this strange. land that contained the peunted c — filled — 
with wealth. Prince Paul led the party to the forest. Many days the men spent cutting 

a path to the castle. The prince took his key and unlocked the door with ease. The door 

squeaked and made an unearthly sound. ficiPutered and found the castle damp, moist, 

and very smelly. They opened’ up all theqwindows and.aired out the castle downstairs. 
That night around midnight a storm blew up and then steps were heard descending 

the stairs. The guests of old gathered around the tables and began to make merry. All 

the ghosts seemed to be just normal people enjoying themselves. Each ghost, regardless 
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_ of how evil he had been, had some good in him. If a spirit had used his eyes, hands, 
heart, or mind on some good deed all his life he cast these parts from him a ‘ 
performing his evil dance of death. | 

Prince Paul was standing behind'a curtain in the hallway. Each person deposited 
his good limbs or what he had good on a table just in front of Frince Paul. He took his 
magic star stone and rubbed each part and soon he had a whole person free from evil. 

‘When the dance was over, the spirits started to pick up their good parts but they were 
gohe. The castle began to shake and everyone moaned and groaned. Prince Faul just. 
rubbed his new person and he began to talk. He said that he couldn't go with the spirits 
— they were going. A person as good as he wouldn't be allowed. | : 


When the break of day began to appear, Prince Faul, his friends and his pe 
began to search the castle for wealth. They found a few jewels, some gold and a neck- _ * 
“lace that changed colors as you looked at it. This necklace Prince Paul took back to his 
bride-to-be. The good s ‘irit was given the castle to live in and rule as long as he 
remained on earth. Some say he ruled it 1 the castle fell apart from the moans and 
evil winds made by the underground spirits. "The evil winds were hot and caused the 
mortar or whatever held the stones together to melt and run down the walls. Grass 
and trees grew up around the fallen walls. - .. | 
No hentie would venture near the ruins lest he might be drawn to some giant tree 
and held there by the spirit that ruled that tree, or rock that possessed the spirit of the 
past inhabitants of the evil castle. 7 


a 


The Legend of the Sunken City 


A very proud ruler of a small principality in the early Roman days lived on a 
beautiful hill overlooking the green valley where his subjects, the peasants, lived. He 
had three daughters. Clamenta was the-first daughter's name. They had considered 
her a princess and everyone did as she commanded. The ‘second cengnigs was also 

treated as a princess. | 


__As time went on the time approached for* another blessed event to occur at the 
castle. Everyone was busy and everyone made predictions. The rulers always liked | 
to have a son to take charge of the castle when they grew old and wanted to retire from 

active life. The day ‘approached and to everyone's disappointment the — was a girl 
as fair as a lily. They named her Chilistine after the stars. ee 


She was all in character and beauty what the other two girls were not. Josephina 
the second daughter would tattle on the servants and cause them severe punishment. ) 
Everyone in the castle would go out of his way to carry out her wishes. Chilistine was | 
kind, gentle, more like a fairy than a human. She was like her mother in every way. 


This would often make the ruler sad, for her mother died the day she. was born. ~* 
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The castle was a very popular place among the society of the principality. 
Travellers from far and near came to this rich castle to dine and hunt in the great 
forest back on the hill. The ruler was a great hunter and loved to match his skill 
with the visitors. No one. dared excel him lest they offend their host. 


: He was very anxious to get his two eldest daughters married to some rich ruler 
or prince. Try as he might he couldn't get anyone to cand them, regardless of how. 


rich a dowry he offered. | | 


A young vebape from an island out in the Mediterranean Sea came to his city 
with the intention of hunting in the great forest for bears and deer. He was the son of | 
-arich merchant. The merchant had started out in the ship busines when it first began. 
He bought land and more land with his money until he had possession of the entire land, 
ports, and smaller islands near the larger one. He became ruler of all this and looked | 
forward to the day when his son would also rule as a prince. He wanted his son to have 
everything he himself had to do as a man. 

The son arrived at the principality bidking x more like a dashing prince than anyone 
who had been there in years. Prince Carl, as they called him, was liked by everyone 
including the three young girls who lived in the castle. The ruler wanted him to like 
his two older daughters. He would have liked for him to marry either one. He con- 
sidered Chilistine too young and too beautiful to ever leave home. She was his favorite; 
she was always at his side when he wasn't engaged in business or hunting. | 


Prince Carl however felt different. He wanted Chilistine to notice him rather 
than Clamenta or Josephina. After a week of merrymking the ruler took his visitor 
and the rest of the men guests on a big hunt. All went well until a bear was spied ina | 
pine thicket near the timberline. The men always did the work but the ruler took credit 
for it. The ruler shot at the bear, he missed and then he let his visitor try, expecting. 
him to miss also. Prince Carl didn't miss. This made the ruler and his men angry. 
One of his men wounded Prince Car] in a rage of anger, which was just put on to gain 
the ruler's favor. The battle which followed turned out to be fatal to Prince Carl's men; 
however, Frince Carl escaped to a ledge near the top of the mountain. __ | 


When the men returned without him, the three sisters became alarmed and they 
all three sneaked off to look for the prince. Clamenta fell over a fallen tree, skinned | 
her knees and began to run home again. Josephina went to the edge of the pine thicket. 
She heard a low growl which sent her back on the run. Chilistine ran swiftly like a | 
deer over the ledges, rocks and into the pine thicket. She had made friends with the 
animals of the forest and they all Knew her. The rabbit hopped across her path, the 
deer leaped and frolicked, her faithful pet the sheep dog ran and played also. He was 
the first to find the wounded prince. Chilistine made him comfortable; ae had brought 
food and water and she gave him her jacket to bind up his wound. | 


of 
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Chilistine ‘went to the ition of the prisoners and _— him to keep Prince Carl 

until. he could go free. She knew her Frince would be safe from her father, for he never | 
_ visited this place. She would go to Frince Carl every other day under the pretense that 
she was learning to weave from the lady who was in charge of weaving for the household. 
When her father inquired about her work, the lady weaver would show him some of her 
inferior work and say that it belonged to Chilistine. " 

- Prince Car] was lipped into the prison tower while the ruler was out hunting. 

He steadily grew worss until one early spring morning he died alone in the castle prison. 


_ Chilistine had been living in a world of her own, dreaming of the day when she 
could go and live with her Frince on his enchanted island. Now she began to go every — 
day to-a ridge where the early spring flowers were beginning to bloom. Her father be- 
came worried about her. She seemed so pale and she didn't care for parties: The other 
two sisters considered her moody anyway and cared less about her health. 

Chilistine | iene toe her favorite spot to pick a few Alpine stars. This morning she 
walked along with a song in her heart. All the animals were with her. She walked to her 
favorite spot, sat down among the flowers. The birds were singing all around in the 
trees and on the ground near her. Chilistine went off to sleep. She was found by one of 
the guards. At first he was startled; she looked like an — asleep among the Alpine 
stars. | 


She was laid to rest in a stone wall. The jailer and weaver laid Frince Carl on 
_ the other side in the ground. The moss and grass were placed over the dirt, which was 
levelled off. Everyone thought they were just fixing things up to look nice. ° | 

Prince Carl's’ father had been inquiring about his son of every traveller who came 

by. Finally he could stand it no longer, so he went to a gypsy island. There he found 

the leader of all who could predict anyone's future or tell one of the past. She told him 

for a large sum of mnney she would let him know what had become of his son. She told 

him that on’ the seventh day he would see a dove on his date tree, but if his son was 

dead he would see a crow on the day he was to look. He was to look on ‘every seyenth 

day. He looked for sixty-three days ; finally he saw acrow. He knew that his son had been 

dead for re days. 


He decided to seek: revenge. He went to the wisest and bravest crew of sailors © 

and together they went to the witch's island. They couldn't land until a white flag was 

_ shown. The witch demanded a black cat and fifty yards of black cloth. The merchant's 

_ ship was loaded with junk. He gave the things and the witch asked what he wanted. He 

- wanted to punish whoever had harmed his son.. He wanted their whole house to be carried 
away to some distant land. The witches decided on a better way to punish the evildoers. 
They decided to call on their friend who was keeper of the volcanic caverns to cause an 
eruption, or just to run from under this hill and let it fall in. eS + 
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They first made a small scale island and then put it in water. The island sank . 

to the bottom. The island represented the ruler's.land in all details. When the small 

scale island sank into the witch's den, the whole principality sank and everyone found 

himself slowly being covered with water. >= — all drowned; but the animals — 

as the place sank. 7 | | 
It was these animals that doda go to the edge of the pond and look down to their \ . 

lost home. They attracted the attention of the outsiders, The villagers who surrounded 

this principality would often remark that on misty, cloudy days you could see the build- _ 

ings in this city as they were, but when the clouds and mist cleared away the place was © 

gone and was under water. 


Many fishermen who went there for curiosity would remark that two fish could be 
seen always swimming around alone. No one would dare fish for them, mr everyone | 
thought they were Prince Carl and Chilistine, happy at last. 


| 
THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY | 


The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society was held at the University 
| of Chattanooga on November 10, 1956. Conducted by Mr. Rogers, President of the | 
4 Society, the sessions were unusual in following precisely the announced program, with 
no cancellations and no additions. The papers, admirably informative and entertaining, 
were addressed to a fit audience, though few. 


The program of a meeting was as follows: 
_ Morning Session 


10:15 Welcome David A. Lockmiller, Presi- 

dent, University of 

Chattanooga 
10:25 ‘Words of Interest to Tennesseans"..........++. Gordon R. Wood 
10:45 ‘Folk Hymn Texts in Three Old Harp Books" .... Dorothy D. Horn 
11:05 "Some McMinn County Beliefs About Sowing 
and Harvesting" Grady Long 

11:25 Folklore of Fred Puett 
11:40 "The Folklore of Caverns" ......+.++e+e+e++e+e+ Thomas A. Erwin, Jr... . 
12:00 Appointment of Committees 
12:15 Lunch at Tomlinson's Restaurant | 
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Afternoon Session 


2:10 "Southern Folk Music." (a paper, by vocal and 
piano performance Of pupilS) ..»Mrs. E. J. Frazier | 

2:35 ''The Folklore of Our Earlier Schools."........+++++++++++Mildred Hatcher 

3:00 ‘Collecting Proverbial Materials for Use.in Novels’ Harry Harrison Kroll 

3:40 Meeting; adjournment at 4:15 

4:15 Tea members, offered by-the University of Chattanooga 


_In concluding his welcome to the members and friends of the Society, President 
Lockmiller read the following: verses which he had composed: 


HOWDY FOLKS 
Howdy, | friends from far and near, 
We're shore glad you all are here. 
So pull up a chair and stay a spell, 3 
We hope you and your kin folks are well. 


_ As you all know, this is Folklore Day, 
- When Rogers, Wood, and others make hay. 
‘« Customs, songs, words, and queer notions too, 
WM all be — up just for you. 


J Within this room there's a heap of learnin, | 
Ideas fermenting like an old barrel achurnin; 
Your day will be full and the fellowship high, ‘S 
Pert nigh almost like a rainbow in the sky. | 


When this here meetin has run its course, 
All will be wiser aid some will be hoarse. 
But life fit fer livin is joy and not pain, 

So a hearty welcome, and please come again. 


The businese meeting was opened by a call for the report of the Secretary. Mr. 

Griffin announced that the individual membership of the Society is at present higher than 
in any other year for which records are available. Although the institutional subscrip- 
tions are slight ly fewer than last year,’ the total paid-for distribution of the Bulletin is. 
221, nearly 4 per*cent more than in the previous peak year of 1954. It was also noted 
that the material published in the Bulletin is reported in the annual bibliography of the 
_ American Studies Association (in the American Quarterly), as well as in the annual 

7 bibliographies appearing in American Lees, the FMLA, and the Southern Folklore 
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The Treasurer gave the following account of the finances of the Society: 


Balance on hand, December 5, 1955 ...esceceeeesveeees $l, 352.85 
Income, December 5, 1955, to November 8, 1956.....+.. 718.27 
f Expenditures, December 5, 1955, to November 8, 1956 , 839.53 - 
Balance on hand, November 8, -1956 .. i, 231.59 


Gordon R» Wood, Chairman of the Nominating, Committee, presented the following 
slate of oceans for 1957, which was unanimously accepted: 


brosiden!, George C. Grise, Austin Feay State College 
Vice-president, Irene Bewley, Greeneville 

Treasurer, William W. Bass, Carson eneiindichibens 
Secretary-Editor, William Js Griffin, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Mildred Hatcher, reporting for a committee. to select the place of the 1957 Annual 
Meeting, recommended that the Society meet next fall at Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. The proposal met the approval of the members present. 

Two ans of new business were considered Ny By formal motion and vote, the 
Editor was directed to copyright future issues of the Bulletin in the name of the Society. 
(2) The Editor was authorized to appropriate as much as $400 to be spent in partially 
subsidizing the publication in book form of material already published in the Bulletin, 
together with such other materials as to him may seem appropriate. 


The Resolutions bommittes, consisting of George Grise, presented the following 
report, which was appreciatively rr | 


Queer and quaint despite our props ity, the Tennessee 
Folklore Society in its annual meeting resofutes as follows: 


Welcomed in unusually folksy style by President David 
~ Lockmiller and adequately accommodated by the University of 
Chattanooga, we wish for them both, alert scholars, passive 
e trustees, and generous benefactors. 


To working host Gordon Wood, for whom the sign was | 
in the throat, we offer the hope that his list of words may be 
interesting, enlightening, and interminable. 


To Dorothy Horn, three halle's and a hallelujah for com-- 
ing in from up North and ) us of the richness of the words 
beyong fa-sol-la. 


To Grady Long, bachelor folk agriculturist, a milk gourd 
seed cussing from the ladies, but from the men an ashtreeto 
sit under that he may avoid the female serpents. Sf 
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To Fred Puett a mess of vind in the shirt tail 
_ to give him power to bewitch witnesses into believability and juries 
into agreeability. 
ox 
“To Thomas A. Erwin, Jr., who knows his Evangeline from 
a hole in the ground, a sprig of rosemary to hang over his cave entrance > 
and tourists for his falls. 


To Mrs. E. J. Frazier, who drew from assorted notes on the 
piano an entertaining program, a seance with Stephen Foster. 


* To Mildred Hatcher, pedagogical reminiscer, the rare 
ability to tell the student who has to go from the one who just wants. 
ek | to slip out to play. 


For Harry Harrison Kroll, teller, who 
probed in masterful style his folk resources, we wish continued 
ability to literarily "raise hell and put a chunk under it" and join 
him. in his struggle culture and education. 


To Kelsie Harder, Southern carpetbagger to the North, for 
taking the measure of the folk, another dresser-drawer-ful of ac- 
curate, unscientifie metaphors: and similes. 


To all of us antiquarians, as we stumble on to antiquity, 
full sets of good teeth so that we can keep on planting our own 


articular brands ofcorn. 
5. | | Respectfully submitted, 


Resolutions Committee 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


HEN SL EY. Cc. WOODBRIDGE, of Murray (Kentucky) State College, 
an example of a Tennessee walinetent with a brief comment: 


In the Journal of American Folklore for April-June, 1956, 
Professor Herbert. Halpert has published ''Some Wellerisms frou 
Kentucky and Tennessee, "' a coilection gathered from his students. 
The. Wellerism cited below is from the Western Tobacco Journal, 

_, vol. 25, no. 42, pp. 6-7 (Jan. 23, 1899) and occurs in the corre- 
_ spondence of this journal's Clarksville, Tennessee, correspondent: 
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With the Kentucky and Tennessee planters, 
who have to contend with the great manufacturing 
trusts on the one side, and the prokiitory customs =~ ag 
tie: duties of Cuba and Porto Rico on the other, we can say al f 
as the Florida racoon said to the oyster, "Yours is _ 
truly a hard case." 
READERS INTERESTED IN THE DULCIM ER will 
be glad to know about a little pamphlet called "Playing the Mountain Dulcimer" prepared 
by John F. Putnam of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It gives simple instructions for the string- 
ing, "tuning, and playing of the instrument. Mr. Putnam, who is at present a student at 
George Peabody College, is generous in supplying his pamphlet to those -— are interested. 
He be addressed at the College. 
ANO T HER PAMPHLET Of interest to readers is a brochure on place names 
in the Great Smoky Méuntains entitled That's Why They Call It. It is written by a member 
and former vice-president of our Society, Mr. Paul M. Fink, and may be secured from _ 
him for 50 cents. The Editor of the Bulletin can testify that having Mr. Fink's brochure — 
in hand makes a visit to the Smokies much more interesting. | oe | 
A F EATURE of the Peabody Demonstration School 1956 summer session was ~ 
a program of ''Folk Songs U.S.A." presented to the public on August 3. 
A ? OP ULAR VERSION of an attack on the question, "What Is American 
Folklore?" is given in a recent isgue of Reader'$S Digest. It is a condensation of an | 
article by Duncan Emrick, Chief of the Folklore Section of the Library of Congress, that 
appeared in the July, 1955, issue of Holiday. Typical of the approach is the assurance 
that "American folklore...is as rough as a pair of canal-boat men ne in eye- 
gouging, as Te as a lullaby from. the Tennessee hills."' 
STINSON RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 27 Union Square West, New York 3, 
N. Y. announce that their new LF catalog of records, which includes many folksongs, is 
now available. It will be sent to interested persons upon request. ~ Rees 
THE REPUBLICATION OF THE CHILD BALLADS by the Folklore 
Press is being accompanied by the issuance of nine twelve-inch Riverside Records of 
ballads sung by Ewan MacColl and A. L. Lloyd. Eight of the records present 62 Child 
Ballads, several of which have not been hitherto recorded. These eight records are 
packaged in "Volumes" of two records each. A-fifth "volume" consists of ten "great 
British Ballads not included in the Child collection." The recordings are edited by 
Kenneth S. Goldstein. The whole set may be purchased for te 00 from Riverside 


418 West 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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IN REPLY TO NORTH c ALLAHAN'S LETTER that was published in 
the September, 1956, issue of TFS Bulletin, Herbert Halpert, now of Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Dlinois, defends comments he had made in an article on "The Folktale in 
in the June Bulletin: 


Dear Sir: 


When I moved to the flat land! of southwest Kentucky, some . 
eastern friends of mine congratulated me on my move to the Kentucky 
Mountains where I could collect mountain folklore! Such "city-billies" 

might easily be misled about the whereabouts of Nashville and Memphis, 
and, for that reason I said Dr. North Callahan's book was misleadingly 
entitled Smoky Mountain Country. Apparently ''misleadingly"’ implied a 
- more than I had intended. I apologize, therefore, for the word, though y 
- not for the rest of the sentence. The compass of Dr. Callahan's book 
fA is indeed broad as he says, for it does extend to Memphis. (See pp. 237- 
238.) Nor, I believe, would one normally expect an interesting discuss 
of "The Grand Ole Opry" in Nashville in a — entities pmoky Mountain 
Country. (See pp. 138-140. ) | 


ae Pe May I say that I am glad to have provoked Dr. Callahan into 

| | a kind of general documenting of most of his stories by his statement 

i that they come from his oo tradition? He did not document them 
in his book. 


3 The first definition of “garble, '' cited by Dr. Callahan, is 
, | _ marked "rare" in my dictionary. I fear that I intended a more common 
ae but less complimentary later definition: "to-mislead...(unintentionally)." 
Here are two examples. In discussing the notorious Harp brothers, _ 
Dr. Callahan chases them "into the wilderness along the Tennessee- 
, Kentucky line...'' and says they hid “in a wild declivity known as | 
> | | ~Cave-in-Rock..."' (p. 24). Cave-in-Rock is actually on the Illinois 
‘side of the Chio River. Furthermore, Big Harp was killed in | 
Mulhenberg County, Kentucky, and not, as seems implied (p. 25), in: = 
Tennessee. See Otto Rothert, The Caw = Cave-in-Rock Rock (Cleveland, 
pp. 17, 


Here is my coin’ example of his garbling. In a footnote on 
_ Miles Darden (p. 38) the statement is made that he "was born in 
North Carolina but died in East Tennessee in 1857."" Dr. Callahan 
implies that Darden was one of the strong white men of the Smoky 
Mountain region. According to an obituary on "the largest man in 
the world" which appeared in the Lexington Progress in Henderson 
County, Teynessee, in 1857, 'Mr. Milzie Darden »died at his 
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residence in Henderson County....'' xHenderson County, where 
Mr. Darden lived and died, is west of the Tennessee River. 


a | Sincerely yours, 


Herbert Halpert 
THEXNORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SOCIETY will holdits 
fifth annual meeting at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, on Friday, December 7. The 
Scoiety will hear two papers on folksongs and one on ''Tar Heel Talk.'' 
-MUMMING AND MURDER are beautifully married in Death of a a 
whodunit: that is at once folksy and deliciously sophisticated, by Ngaio Mai Marsh. The 
plot revolves around an English survival of a winter solstice folkplay. Miss Marsh 
_ acknowledges indebtedness to Douglas Kennedy's glands Dances and Violet Alford's 
Introduction to English Folklore. 
FOLKLOR E STUDIES were well represehted at the meeting of the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Association in Atlanta on November 22-24. At the Folklore 
Section, which met on Friday, the 23rd, Marie Campbell, a member of our Society, 
read a paper on "The Irish Folk Hero in Kentucky Tradition." Other participants in the _ 
_ program were Arthur Hudson (''The Folklore Cuota in a Book of Tarheel Humor"), John 
E. Keller ("Folklore as Depicted in Medieval Miniatures"), and Hubert Hayes ("Mountain 7 
Folklore; Its Recent Growth and Preservation"). 
THE F OTASH KETTLE, Vol. 5, No. 1, a four-page publication of the . 
Greenmountain Folklore Society, Burlington, Vermont, has recently come to the desk 
~~ of the Editor of the Bulletin. This may be an appropriate place to say that the Editor © 
welcomes the opportunity to exchange publications with any state or local folklore 
societies. The Vermonters are being asked to consider the establishment of a folklore | 
speakers' bureau that could be called on to recommend members available to once 
before interested groups. 


| FOLISH FOL K LORE, edited by Marion M. Coleman and sihihtghed by 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, is a newcomer to the field of folk- 
lore publications. The first number of the first volume was issued on March 15, 1956. 
The editor's foreword offers a useful assessment of the status of Polish folklore reports 
and studies in the United States. It is to be " that this new-born ne will have | 
a long and vigorous life. 
Fox N O W FIRMLY ESTABLISHED in the field, the Keystone Folklore Quarterly 

has published its second and third numbers. The Summer issue was devoted to ghost © 
stories; the Fall number contains an article on ‘hoopsnake" stories and three examples 
of ''Fennsylvania Political Campaign Songs" collected by Henry W. Shoemaker. The 


Pennsylvania Folklore Society held its fall meeting at Harrisburg on October 11. 
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IT IS A SAD DUTY to report, along with birth notes on folklore journals, 
that the latest issue of the New Mexico Folklore Record is also the last. The editors feel 
they can no longer press their friends to subsidize the Record. Like its nine predecessors, 
_ the last volume is a delight to the eye as well as to the mind of the folklorist. | 
THE M IDW E ST JOURNAL, one of our exchanges that has reported folklore 
of African origin, has also ceased publication with the Spring- Fall 1956 issue. Con- 
dolences, then, go both to New Mexico and Missouri; but it should be ‘a comfort that 
- deceased Salat: may be resurrected, as our friends in North Carolina have proved. 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, Vol. XXXII, No. 3, features photographs 
from the Craftsman's Fair at Asheville, North Carolina, in July of this year. It also 
publishes a Kentucky "tall tale,"" "Big Jim, " contributed by Leonard Roberts. The 
“Country Dance School"' at Berea, Kentucky, is announced for December 26 to January l. 
: PROFESSOR STITH THOMPSON, who retired from his duties at the 
University of Indiana in the spring of 1955, is honored by having Volume VI of Midwest 
Folklore dedicated to him. The Spring and Summer issues have been devoted to folk 
narrative, which has been Professor Thompson's life-long field of special interest. The 
Summer issue contains an article on ''The Cante Fable in Eastern Kertucky" by Leonard 
Roberts. 


THE CHIC AGO FOLKLORE FRIZE for 1956 has been awarded (by ts 
Univers ity of Chicago) to Barbara Allen Woods of the University of Pennsylvania and > 
D.K “Wilgus of Western Kentucky State College. Dr.-Wilgus is Editor of the Kentucky 
Folklore Record, which continues to flourish and grow in bulk and importance. The 
most recent issue of KFR (Vol. II, No. 4) carries a description of ''Folk Games from 


Western ei by Be Beryard Bolton. | 


| "WHAT F KSONGS REVEAL ABOUT OUR CULTURAL HERI- | 
TAGE" is the title of an article by Loman D. Cansler in the June issue of the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly. Mr. Loman identifies seven types of information that may be 
_ derived from folksongs, but he does not go beyond ‘RK - His notions might be ~ 
* tested for their value ? by specific analyses. = | 
PAUL GREEN writes of ''Witchcraft in Chapel Hill" in the July issue of North 
Carolina Folklore, Eleanor Driscoll discusses and illustratespld-time quilting patterns 
Moore County, North Carolina. A-'Sheaf of North Carolina’ Folksongs" is also offered. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE IN RIG, XXXIX, 3, is a report on fairy 


W ITC HES is the subject of the stories in the Fall 1955 issue of West Virginia 
_ Folklore. The second number of Vol. VI is given over to old-time temperance | 


recitations. | 
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A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED account ef the Czecho-Slovak National © 
Exhibition of Folk Artists is to be found in the most recent issue of Valassko (V, a- airasde 

C OR RECTION: With embarrassment the Editor of the Bulletin notes that on 
p. 109 of this issue he inadvertently omitted mention of the part taken by Professor 
Kelsie Harder in our annual meeting at Chattanooga. Professor Harder, Head of the 
Division of Languages and Literature at Youngstown (Ohio) University, read a paper at 
3:20 entitled "Pert Nigh Almost: Folk Measurement''--and a very fine paper it was! It 
is to be hoped that Professor Harder will allow its publication ina later issue of the 


Bulletin. | 


Franklin Folsom, Exploring American Caves. New York: 
| 1956. $5.00. 


The science dealing with a study of caves is known as speleology. Those who ex- 
plore and investigate with a view to a greater knowledge of caves are 2 called ‘spelunkers."' 
The Society had the opportunity of hearing an expert on caverns at its November meeting. 
This review in part reflects our interest in that discussion. ? 


Exploring American Caves by Franklin Folsom answers (so far as the answers" 
are known) the questions which are most frequently asked regarding caves. How are 
caves formed? When are caves said to be "dead" or "alive? What are the kinds of 
caves? Do caves breathe, and what causes winds in caves? What animals inhabit caves, 
and which of these give partial clues to cave origins? What is fact and what is folklore 
regarding the habits of bats which inhabit many caves? What clues do caves offer re- 
garding prehistoric man? What have been the most important commercial uses of caves? » , 
Caves are the chief source of what necessary chemical substances? How have caves 
figured in the folklore of crime, money, and mayhem? What is the deepest cave, the 
_ longest? Why do bats circle in a counter-clockwise position as they leave the mouth of. 

-acertain cave, and come in a straight line "like a bat out of hell'' out of others? _ : 


The largest and most important caves have been discovered accidentally and by 
people who often knew but very little about caves. Amateur spelunkers should find much 
interest in the chapter titled "Etiquette in the Underworld, and Other Keys to Survival. ' 
The account of Floyd Collins is dramatically told. The volume will interest, inform, 
and amuse alike the person of a mere ‘od interest as well as the most scientifically 
trained. 


{- E. G. Rogers 
“Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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\ 
Luis da Camara Casudo, Trinta "Estorias" Brasileiras. Lisbon: Fortucalense Editora, 


1955. pp. 

The distinguished Brazilian folklorist, author of numerous collections of folk __ 
‘tales, poetry, and legends gathered from folk minstrels, oral tradition, and thin folders 
of paper printed with the verses of the folk singers, found these tales in his own house. 
They were related to him by an old servant, illiterate and steeped in the traditions of 

_ the country. He does not tell us whether these stories exhausted the repertoire of 

Luisa Freire, or if he selected thirty out of many, which seems more likely. Some of 
them have been —— before, by him or by — but most are new to bream 
collections. 


Mr. Camara Casudo took some pains to reproduce the idiom of the narrator, as is 
evident from the many curious turns of phrase, and by the relatively imple grammar. 
He made no attempt to reproduce the regional pronunciation or word-forms always 
associated with the folk poetry of the region. In some cases the literary influence of his 


own cultured language has crept in, e.g. in the use of the synthetic pluperfect tense,which _ 


long ago disappeared from the spoken language. It is very oe « that this form was 
preserved in his informant's versions. | 
= Cintas Casudo classifies his stories.in seven categories--jokes, endless tales, 
ordinary folk tales, religious tales, riddles, animal tales, and tales of enchantment. 
The notes occupy more than one-half of the book. They discuss the origin of the theme, 
insofar as he can trace it, cite other appearances in Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and even North European, Arabic, and Indian literatures, and draw comparisons 
- between the versions mentioned. It is to be hoped that the author has not limited himself 
‘to those tales which are related to versions published elsewhere, keeping back others 
of equal interest. At times the notes‘wander from the subject, as in the story of . 
"Maria-de Oliveira, ' where he becomes interested in the sociological theme illustrated 
“and forgets folklore for the moment. ; 


Earl V/. Thothas 
Vanderbilt University 


Helen Bullard and Joseph Marshall Krechniak, Cumberland County's First Hundred 
4 Years. Crossville, Tennessee: Centennial Committee, 1956. $5.00. 


''The road to somewhere else" which lay across the confines of what was to be- 
come Cumberland County both directly and indirectly affected the patterns of cultural 
and industrial life this county was to follow. This story is vividly and effectively told 
by Helen Bullard and Joseph Marshall Krechniak in their book Cumberland County's 
First Hundred Years, compiled and peas for the obeeevance of centennial year in 
that county. | 
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Cumberland County was caught in the dramatic events affecting explorations and 


" settlements to the east and the new frontier expeditions breaking through the Flateau 


Wilderness into the new Cumberland Settlements beyond. Its elevation, its factors of 
climate and soil, its potential of natural resources--all these were at first deterrents, 
then eens to settlement. 


Much of the folklore of the study deals with the happenings Senttent to stile such 
as Crab Orchard, Grassy Cove, early pioneer trails and immigrant roads, the stage 
coach, pack horses, and the nature of frontier conditions and customs. 


After the War Between the States, the Plateau became more inviting to returning 
soldiers or veterans from other parts. The offering of land grants brought others. 
Some anticipated the eventual production of coal, iron, and probably oil. Land was 
cheap and the climate healthful. Then followed a period of speculation and the coming of 
the Tennessee Central Railroad. The Cumberland Homesteads was later to become a 
national project. | 


The volume sketches the salient factors conducive to the evsiieement of the 


various communities in the county. Many effective picture illustrations, maps, charts, : 
family trees, cultural and educational data, and a useful appendix are given. An index 


for handy and easy reference is supplied. This is one of the indispensable books dealing 
with our state and county matory, legend, and lore. . 


E. G. Rogers | | 
a Wesleyan College 


1956. 85 pp. ah 75. 


This small wren contains a padected colisction of traditional rhymes and games 
presented in an attractive format for children. Many of the call and response games, 
counting out rhymes, play party games, rope skipping rhymes, and miscelleanous 
rhymes and games are familiar to most people, folklorists or not, for they are among. 
the most popular of childhood's remembrances. 


The texts of these calls and rhymes seem to be authentic. Some differ from those 


in this section of the country, but that is to be expected for they are derived from all 


_ over the United States. It is to be regretted, especially in a book for en, that ated 


are not on wantin as to region. 


Miss Taylor is to be complimented for bringing these familiar verses of our oral 


tradition to today's children of Audio, Video,. and Comics. Others should rise to the 


opportunity and make available to the American people the wealth of _ eacheteasl now 
preserved and accumulating in collectors' archives. 3 


| Peabody Demonstration School 
3 George Peabody College for Teachers 


O. L. Davis, Jr. A 


' Margaret Taylor, Did You Feed My Cow? New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
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William Wells Brown, Clotelle: A ee States. Philadelphia: Albert 


Saifer, 1955. 


This novel, the earliest one ever written by an American Negro, was first pub- 
lished in England in 1853 under the title, Clotel, or, The President's Daughter; the | 
present edition is reproduced in facsimile from the first American edition (1864) with a 
biographical introduction by Maxwell Whitman. The London edition purported to be the 
story of Thomas Jefferson's alleged ''slave-daughter" (a rumor spread by William Lloyd 
Garrison). The American edition, eleven years later, was rewritten for a war-time 
_ public, the name respelled to Clotelle, and, in the plot, a senator was substituted for 
the President. | 


| This facsimile is difficult to read because of the fine print of the original edition, 
but it has a particular interest on account of the reproduction of the original cover, adver- 
tizements, illustration, and editor's note. Second in a series called "Books for the 
Camp Fires" (a forerunner ofthe currently popular "pocket books"), it was published 
for ten cents a copy by James Redpath of Boston. The original cover showed Union 


_« soldiers talking around a camp fire, and the editor hoped that it wotld "serve to relieve 


a 


the monotony of camp-life to the soldiers of the Union ...and at the same time kindle 
their zeal in the cause of universal emancipation."" Other books in this seriés (as ad- 
vertized inside the cover) were: L. M. spenscnain On Picket rk Balzac's The Vendetta, 
and Gulliver s Travels. 7 


There are in this early novel several things for a folklorist. Though primarily 
‘a propagandist, Brown is a keen observer of his ‘folk.‘' There are two funny tales, 
one of a doctor's Negro assistant, who "plays doctor" to the more ignorant slaves, and one 
of Uncle Toby, a pseudo-religious old man, whose prayers are very inspired when he 
thinks the white folks are listening, until one night it is arranged for him to receive the 
visit from ''de angel of de Lord.” | 


Other than tees two tiles, a folklorist would find the "sayings" of the Negroes to 
- be of interest. In predicting a change of fortune for a slave, one character says "It is 
a long lane that has no turning."" In describing the amazing qualities of her mistress, 
one cook declares, ‘Ah! ef she ain't a whole team and de ole gray mare to boot, den 
Dinah don't know nuffin'."" When an overseer tries to get his slaves to testify about their 
- good treatment, one young man (who had had a bit of whiskey) quotes, ''The big bee flies 
high, the little bee makes the honey: the black folks make the cotton, and the white folks . 
gets the | & 


Since good copies of this work are extremely rare (one in the Library of Congreas 
and one in the Library Company of Fhiladelphia), the editor has done a good service for 
the scholar interested in early American. novels by republishing this saga of the perils 
of Clotelle. | 


% 
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East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas \ 
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Brandt Aymar, ed., Treasury of Snake Lore. New York: Grumbere, 1956. 400 pp. 
$5.00. | 


Nowadays when an editor wants to put together a great many quotations, long and 
short, without assuming much responsibility for documentation, interpretation, or even 
organization, he calls the book a "treasury." Even "anthology" or "collection" now seems 
to demand a kind of coherence and management that may be escaped by oné@*vho publishes 


‘1 a treasury of this or that. This Treasury of Snake Lore shows that a lot of people have ~ 


written a lot of different things about "sarpents" in a good many different literary forms. . 
Let the reader make what he may of it all. The preface of a little more than two pages 
does not help much. 

\ 


The palebtions here printed come from widely separated times and parts of the 
world (ancient Israel, classical Rome, medieval Italy, China, the Greece of Aristotle, 
Russia, England, America, for example). They range from snake myths to scientific 


reports. They are in both prose and poetry. They are collected under thirteen headings , 
such as "The Bible, " "Mythology" (why mythology" is limited to the matter of Greece 


and Rome is not clear), ''Fable, ' "Serpent Worship" (why the stories of Moses' brazen 


serpent do not belong here is not clear), and "Essays’ (why certain pieces classed as 


, "Serpent Worship" and "Personal Adventures" are not essays is not clear). It is clear 
why the material included under "Poetry" is there and not elsewhere. | = 


In the section headed "Drama" we find only one selection, that called "The Death 
of Cleopatra" from Shakespeare's tragedy. The editor says he is’"loath to admit'' that 


he and his friends know of no other "famous scene in world drama in which the snake 


plays the leading part."’ But why, in this one area must he be So demanding? If he 
will settle for less than world fame (as he has in other areas) he might find eramerd 
Cheney's Strangers in This World ad for his mill. _ 


| 


‘Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads, sung and played by Artus Moser, Virgil 


Sturgill, George Pegram, Walter Farham, ‘Obray, Ramsey, Harry & Jeanie West. 
RLF 12-617, Riverside Folklore Series, released by Ben Graver Productions, 
418 West 49th Street,. New York 19, N. Y. $4. 98. . 


Banjo hong ot s of the Southern Mountains, played and sung by Obray Ramsey; mesiey diame 
George Fegram, Walter Parham, Harry & Jeanie West, Samantha Bumgarner. | 
RLF 12-610, Riverside Folklore Series, released by Ben Graver Productions, 
418 West 49th Street, New o 19, N. Y. $4.98. 

| @a 

American Street Songs, sung by Pink don and Rev. Gary Davis. RLP 12- 611, 
Riverside Folklore Series, released by Ben Grauer Productions, 418 ‘West 2 
49th Street, New York 19, N. Y. $4.98. - | 
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American Industrial Folksongs, sung by John Greenway. RLF 12-607, released by Ben | 
Grauer Productions, 418 West 49th Street, New York 19, N. Y. $4.98. 


These 12" long-playing records with from seven to nine selections on each side 
are a part of the extraordinary recent output of Riverside Records that is helping to make 
decent performance of folk music of many kinds available. In the next Bulletin it is our 
intention to review recordings of convivial songs and street songs from the British Isles. 
The four albums here described are related, of course, because they are of American 
vintage--three of them —s the South. 


Like ether alti in the Riverside Folklore Series, these are excellently edited 
with cover notes on each selection by Kenneth Goldstein. Most of the pieces on the two 
first named albums were recorded in Swannanoa or Asheville, North Carolina, as an 
outcome of a visit to the annual Folk Festival at Asheville in 1955. The street songs of 
Pink Anderson were recorded in Charlottesville, Virginia. Here is evidence, if any were 
needed, to show that field recording can be as successful, technically, as that doné in a 
ind York studio. 


| The conn of instrumental performances in these seams is particularly note- 
worthy. One gets a little weary of the guitar accompaniment in so many folksong record- 
ings. The versatility of that instrument, of course, accounts for its popularlity with 
professional and semi-professional folk singers, but it is a delight to hear again the 
frankly limited, unashamedly brash banjo, the mandolin, the harmonica, and the sweet, 
shy dulcimer. This last instrument is played by Virgil Sturgill as he sings "Devilish 
Mary” and "Charles Guiteau" in the collection of Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads. 
The same disc presents Harry West's work on the mandolin and, like the Banjo Soi Songs of 
the Southern Mountains, offers some of the most expert banjo pickin' one would wish to 
listen to. It also gives George Pegram and Walter Farham a chance to show what they © 
can do with an harmonica--and who can } do more than Xegram in representing the 


Except for John Greenway, who sings the American Industrial Folksongs, the 
singers who made these recordings are all fairly unsophisticated and close to “the people” 
they represent. Some of them (including Pink Anderson and the Rev. Gary Davis) show, 
_ however, the apparently inevitable effects of having made a kind of business of public 
entertainment. The effects referred to are, in part, heard in the tendency to exaggerate 
_ personal idiosyncracies and to exploit.motifs that can be depended on to catch the fancy 
of acrowd. In the performance of the streetsingers (American Street Songs) this is 
precisely what justifies our interest in the recordings. In the other discs recording 
Southern folksongs the mannerisms and virtuosity are not always so gratefully accepted . 
Yet it ean be said that none of these singers have been slicked up (or down) for radio and 
television. 


One would be hard pressed to name single songs that stand out above the others 
collected on these discs. There are other versions and performances of "John Henry, "' 
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''The Boston Burglar, ” or "Bury Me Beneath the Willow" that are as good as (and some 
better than) those found here. Aside from ''The Cherry Tree Carol," which is beautifully 
sung by Harry and Jeanie West (Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads), the pieces one 
remembers best after hearing these records are probably the ''variety songs" such as 
"Devilish Mary" and the perfectly performed "I Went Up on the Mountain" (on the same — 
disc), "Good Old Mountain Dew," "Long John, " and "Cripple Creek (among the Banjo 
Songs). To these amusing pieces, however, should be added the oufstanding, serious ~ 
Harlem Street spirituals of Gary Gavis, which Mr. Goldstein's cover notes rightly 
identify as ‘an important contribution to the folklore of our urban society.'' The gravelly 
voice of Fink Anderson carries another kind of evidence of what the cities have done to 
"the folk," but his manner is more memorable than the matter of his songs. © 


: Further documentation of the folk spirit in an urban and industrial era is furnished 
by John Greenway's representation of the songs he treated in his book on American Folk- 
songs of Protest (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953). Mr. Greenway has a good 
clear voice. that can carry the force and invective as well as the pathos and the bitter | 
humor in these labor songs. Not much can be said for the originality or the art of the 
songs (many are parodies, imitations or adaptations), but a great deal could be said about 
their place in American cultural history, and they are not to be despised as a part of our 
folk culture. 7 


All these discs are clear, mechanically excellent, free from ietntoa! defects. 
They are valuable additions to the | Growing library of recorded folk music.. 


W- J. G. 


Mary Wheeler, Steamboat Days: Folk Songs of the River Packet Days. Baton Rouge: 
State paivergity Fress, 58, 1944, $4. 


Steamboat Days by Mary Wheeler is both authentic and a Ry in recalling the 
roustabout songs of the river packet days now gone. These songs usually arise out of two 
main Causes--people are lonesome and people like to sing as they work. Also the people 
who live on the river like to sing about the things they love even when life has been very 


hard. and cruel to them. a 


These songs belong mainly to the Ohio, along the Tennessee, and down the Mississippi. 
They are classified as 'Work Songs," "Songs of Boats, '' "Soundings, "' "Spirituals, " 
"Songs of Meditation,+' "Love Songs, "' "Dance Songs, " and "Songs of Lawlessness." 


The important packet days followed the Second War with Great Britain and were revived 
again in the period separating the two eras of railroad building just before and after the 
Civil War. Each packet took pride in some individual, distinguishing characteristic such 
as its bell or its whistle. The Negro became the traditional type of roustabout on these 
boats. Many of the river traditions such; as the "soundings" are brought to life in this 
account. The lyrical and musical arrangements are supported by adequate explanation and 
background to provide the proper interpretative appreciation. and understanding. The vol-— 
ume is amply illustrated with drawings, references, and notes. It is invaluable in con- 


tributing ‘4 a comprehensive picture of our Southern folk music Americana. 
_E. G. Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan College , 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS, SUBSCRIBERS, ‘AND EXCHANGES 


; | (As of November 1, 1956) 


Individual the Tennessee Folklore 


Miss Frankie Allen, 801 Fayette Fike, Montgomery, West Virginia 
Mrs. John W. Balls, 315 Blue Hills Drive, Nashville 
Dr. W. W. Bass, Carson Newman College, Jefferson City 
_ Dr. Harold Benjamin, George Feabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Miss Sue Berry, David Lipscomb College, Nashville : 
Mr. Kylie T. Berryman, Town Creek 
Miss Irene Bewley, 1520 Highland Drive, Knoxville 
Mrs. Lloyd, Bible, Dandridge 
Dr. Otto Billig, 1035 Gateway Lane, Nashville 
Mr «George Bijur, 111 East 56th breet; New York 22, N. Y. 
Mr. Robert Black, FP. O. Box 340, Bloomington, Indiana 
‘Mrs. E. B. Bohanan, Route 3, Athens © 
Mr. Arna Bontemps, Fisk University Library, Nashville 
Dr. G. W. Boswell, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 
Mrs. George W’. Boswell, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville | i“ 
Mrs. J. W. Boswell, 133 Franklin Street, Clarksville 
Mr. F..W. Bradley, 4250 St. Clair Drive, Columbia 4, South Carolina “an 
Dr. John E. Brewton, George Feabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones Browning, 2733 Washington Fike, Knoxville 17 
Mrs. Charles F. Bryan, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 
Miss Inez Burns, 405 Indiana Avenue, Maryville ' 
Dr. James W. Byrd, Box 3443, East Texas Station, Commerce, Texas | | 
Miss Emily Calcott, 208 Airport Avenue, Murfreesboro | 
Miss Marie Campbell, p21 East Second Street, on Indiana ie 
Miss Martha Campbell, Nashville Pike, Lebanon, 
Mrs. Theron Cannon, Berry, Alabama 

y Mrs. Eva Sue Carter, Hendersonville — 
Mrs. Laurie ‘Mae Carter, 3211 24th Avenue, Meridian, Mississippi 
Mrs. Myrtle H. Carter, Earhart Pike, Hermitage > 
Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Oak Street, Smyrna 
Miss Mamie Chiles, Bloomfield, Missouri _ 
Mrs. Thelma Collie, 917 W. 12, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Mrs. Edna Rose Cox, Campton, Kentucky 

\ Mrs. J. O. Cummins, 342:Cherry Street, Cookeville, | 
Mr. O. L. Davis, Jr., Box 2543, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Mr. Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, —— 
Mrs. Kate Elliott, Trenton, Georgia 
Dr. T. J. Farr, Tennessee Folytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Mr. N. Fink, Jonesboro 
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Miss Beatrice Finney, route 3, Scottsboro, Alabama 
. Mr. John E. Fitch, 2705 Woodlawn Drive, Nashville 


Stanley F. Horn, 917 Berryhill St¥eet, Nashville 
‘Miss Isabell Howell, 316 Fairfax Avenue, Nashville 

- Mrs. Cecil C. Howse, 405 N. 16th Avenue, Humboldt. 
_ Miss Dora Huddle, Junior High School, Johnson City 


Mrs. William A. FitzGerald, 1221 18th Avenue, South, Nashville 
Mrs. Billie kuth Frey, Moss Trail Drive, Goodlettsville 

Mrs. Edna D. Goff, P. O. Box 643, Red Bud, Illinois | 
Mr. Kenneth S. Goldstein, 1979 Daly Avenue, Bronx 60, New York 
Mr. Richard K. Gragg, 318 South Capitol, Pekin, Illinois 


Eleanor,Graham, 2006 Place; Nashville 
Mrs. Frances Smallwood Green, 


est Point Road, Lawrenceburg 
Dr. William J. Griffin, George Feabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Mrs. Anne Grimes, 1877 Baldridge Road, Columbus 21, Ohio 


‘Dr. George Grise, Austin.Feay State College, Clarksville 


Mr. John Gross, 1660 W. Courtland Avenue, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
r. Clifton L. Hall, Box 532, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


(Mr. Joseph S. Hall, 1323 Echo Park Avenue, Los Angeles 26, California 


Mr. Herbert Halpert, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 
Dr. Wayland D. Hand, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California 


_ Dr. Kelsie Harder, Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio 


Miss Mildred Hatcher, Austin Feay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Mr. Charles B. Havens, Cumberland University, Lebanon 
Mr. Wilbur Leon Hayes, Webster High School, Minden, Louisiana 


Miss Janie Swann Huggins, Carson Newman College, Jefferson City 

Mr. ik. W. Hyde, 2901 Belmont Blvd., Nashville. 

Miss Gretchen Hyder, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City | 

Miss Rhea Jagoe, 15 S. Genesee, Fontiac, Michigan 

Miss Frieda Johnson, Lovettsville, Virginia 7 

Mrs. John W. Johnson, 3620 Valley Vista Road, Nashville 

Mr. Seale Johnson, 113 Terrace Place, Jackson, Tennessee 

Mr. Paul Kelley, 300 Caldwell Avenue, Knoxville 17 

Miss Fannie B. Kiser, 1910 Acklen Avenue, Nashville 

Mr. Harry Harrison Kroll, University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin 
Dr. Ray M. Lawless, 3845 McGee, Kansas City 11, Missouri 

Dr. Crawford B. Lindsay, Tennessee A. & I. State University, Nashville 8 
Mrs. Frances Lovelace, 600 Glen Oaks Drive, Knoxville 18 

Mr. John C. McConnell, Route 1, Culleoka. i 

._ Miss Jewel McCracken, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 

Mrs. L. L- McDowell, 101. Albany Road, Oak Ridge 

Mrs. Ida Mae McKinney, 6008 Berkeley Drive, Berkeley 21, Missouri 

Dr. Charles Mangam, 1435 East 10th Street, Cookeville | 

Mr. James H. Mason, R.F.D. #1, Box 189, Indian Springs School, Helena, . Alabama 
Miss Margaret Mayo, 550 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. & | 
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Miss Alice Ann Mitchum, 10°Cedarwood Manor, Nashville 12 | 
Mrs. Cora Moore, Centerville 
Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, 3308 Fairmont Avenue, Nashville | 
Mr. Malvin E. Moore, Jr., 1215 Alabama Street, Fine Bluff, Arkansas iA he 


Miss Margaret E. Newhall, 1706 Shackleford Road, Nashville 
Mrs. J. L. O'Dell, 520 Walnut Avenue, Cookeville 
*\Mirs» Ruth Webb O'Dell, Box 145, Edgemont Road, Newport — 
Mr. Foster Park, 803 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Charles S. Pendleton, 6 Westminster Apts., 2013 Capers Avenue, Nashville 
Dr. James H. Penrod, Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Mrs. Jewell Fhelps, 1711 Warfield Drive, Nashville. 

_ Dr. Susan B. Riley, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Mr. Leonard 2oberts, Union College, Box 175, Barbourville, Kéntucky 
Dr. Dan Robison, 200 Central Avenue, Nashville 

Miss Sallie Rodes, Brentwood 
Mr. E. G. Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 
Mr. Lynn Rohrbough, Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio 
Mr. Joseph Rysan, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
Miss Etta A. Sanderson, Town Creek, Alabama © 
Mrs. Fearl Short, Buena Vista, Georgia 
Mr. C. P. Snelgrove, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
. Mrs. Wilma Stokely, Newport | 
. Mr. E. J. Sutherland, Clintwood, Virginia | 
Dr. Archer Taylor, Department of German, University of ilitienie. ‘Berkel 4, Calif. é | 
Dr. Vernon H. Taylor, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Mr. Ralph B. Tefferteller, Henry Street Settlement, 265 ney Street, New York 2, N.Y. 
Dr. Alvin Thaler, 2115 Terrace Avenue, Knoxville 
Miss Louise Thompson, 1724 Kissingbower Road, Augusta, Georgia 
Miss Cleva Tisdale, 122 Virginia Avenue, Chase City, Virginia ~- 
Dr. Harry Lee Upperman, Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee 
Mr. Charles F.. Webb, University Station, Knoxville 
Mr. Eugene Wiggins, 1207 East Filmore, ae Missouri 
Miss Dora Wilks, Cross Flains 
Mr. Benjamin B. Williams, 2745 Chestnut Street, nontpetiiials Alabama 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, W ies Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Mr. Charles Witherspoon, Jr., Route 1, Brentwood | 3 

| Dr. Gordon R. Wood, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

_ Miss Eva Jean Wrather, 4700 Elkins Avenue, Nashville 9 


II. Library and Institutional Subscribers 
A. & I. State University, Nashville az ‘ 
Alabama, University of, Main Library, 
Arkansas, University of, General Library, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


* Deceased. 
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¢ 


f 


Sherrod Library, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 
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Austin Peay State College Library, Clarksville | : s 

Baxter Seminary Library, Baxter | 

Boston Fublic Library, History Dept., Copley Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
Brooklyn Fublic Library, Brooklyn 38, New York j | | 
Brown University Library, Frovidence, Rhode Island | ‘| 

Carson Newman College, Maples Library, Jefferson City 

Chattanooga Public Library, 601 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga : | 

Chicago, University of, Library, Feriodical Record, Harper ‘Wi 22, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Clarksville Public Library, Clarksville — 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Clovelend, Ohio: 

University of Shiodado Libraries, Boulder, Colorado 


‘Columbia University Libraries, Attn. Mrs. Anne S. Sauter, Supervisor, Serials and 


Documents Acquisition, 535 W. 114th St., New York 27, N. Y. | 
Cornell University Library, Periodical Depts, Mhaca, New York 
Cossitt Library, Memphis 

David Lipscomb College Library, Nashville 


Denver, University of, Library, Serials Division, University Park, ‘Denver 10, Colbrado 


Duke University Library, Feriodical Dept., Durham, North Carolina 7 \ 


Emory and Henry College Library, Emory, Virginia. 


Emory University Library, Emory University, Georgia 


Fisk University Library, Nashville 

Florida State University Library, Tallahassee, Florida 

Folklore Committee Gujarat, The Secretary, Region and Education Inspector, ‘Ahmedabad 
District, Bhadra, Ahmedabad, India S 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 


Georgia, University of, Library, Athens, Georgia 

Goetingen, Universitaetsbibliothek, British Zone, esi 

Goodwyn Institute, Memphis 

Harriman Public Library, Carnegie Building, Harriman 

Harvard College Library, Serials Division, Cambridge 38, Miebashanctts 
Illinois, University of, Urbana, Mlinois | 


Indiana, University of, Libraries, Bloomington, 


Iowa, State University of, Libraries, Serials’ Acquisition, Iowa City, hive: 

Jackson Free Library, Jackson 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, seerviendl 

Joint University Libraries, Nashville 

Kansas, University of, Library, Periodical Section, Lawrence, Kansas 

Kentucky Historical Society, Library and Archives, Old State House, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Kentucky, University of, Dept.,. Serials Division, Lexington 
Kentucky 


Lawsen McGhee Library, oxville 


Los Angeles Fublic Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Sinnitins: California tg 
Marshall College, James E. Morrow Library, Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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Marylartaf: University of, Library, College Park, Maryland | 
Maryville College Library, Maryville | q 

Memphis Fublic Library, 258 S. McI.ean Blvd., 4 

Memphis State College Library, Memphis 

Miami University Library, Feriodical Record, Oxford, Chio 

Michigan State College Library, Lansing, Michigan | 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro... 

Middlebury College, Flanders Ballad Collection, Carr Hall 11, Middlebury, vias 
Minnesot , University of, Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota \ 
Mississippi, University of, Library, University, Mississippi | 

Missour Wangs of, Serials Department, Columbia, Missouri 


Mount Allison Memorial Library, Mount Allison ge. Sackville, New Brunswick, 

Canada 
Murray State College Litensy, Murray, Kentucky 
Nashville Public Library, 222 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville | ao 
Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Dlinois | | 
New Mexico, University of, Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico | | i : 
New York Fublic eee Reference Dept., 5th Avenue and 42nd Street, se york 3 18, 

N. 


New York State Library, Albany,1, New York 
North Carolina, University of, Library, Serials Dept., Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
_ North Texas State College Library, Box 5188, North Texas Station, Denton, Texas 
Northwestern University Library, Feriodicals Dept., Evanston, Hlinois 
- Oak Ridge Public Library, FE. O. Box 532, Oak Ridge, Tennessee ™ 
Ohio State University Library, Colum'us10, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan University Library, Delaware, Ohio 
Oregon State Library, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 
Oregon, University of, Library, Serials Division, Eugene, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State College, Fennsylvania 
Frinceton University Litrary, Princeton, New Jersey ¢ 
St. Louis Fublic Library, Olive, 13th & 14th Streets, St. Louis 3, ustesoulll | 
South Carolina, University of, McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia 19, South Carolina 
Southern Illinois University, General Library, Carbondale, Illinois 
Stanford University Library, Stanford, California | | Fe 
Temple University, Sullivan Memorial Library, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Tennessee, University of, Library, Knoxvitle 
Tennessee, University of, Library, Martin Branch, Martin 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute Library, Cookeville 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, State Library Division, - 323 7th Aveuiiil N.; 
Nashville 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens | eS 
Texas Christian University Library, Fort Worth, Texas 
Texas, University of, Library, Serial Acquisition, Main Building 133, Austin 12, Texas 
- Toledo, University of Library, Library, 2801 West Bancrott Street, Toledo 6, Ohio 
Tulane University, Howard Tiiton Memorial Library, Audubon Place and Freret, 
New Orisene 12, Louisiana 
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Union University Library, Jackson ‘ 

University of the South Library, Sewanee 
Valparaiso University Library, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Virginia Historical Society, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia | 

- Virginia, University of, Alderman Library, Acquisitions Division, Charlottesville, Va. 

? _ Wayne University General Library, 456 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
i Western Kentucky. State College Library, Bowling Green, Kentucky . 

West Virginia, University of, Library, Morgantown, West — x 
William M. Rice Institute Library, Houston, Texas | 
Wisconsin, The State Historical Society of, 816 State Street, Madtaon, Wisconsin 
WSM Radio Station, 301 7th Avenue, North, Nashville 3 —Ts . 


Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 


Ill. and Individuals to Which Bulletins 
—— lt Sent in Exchange for Official Publications, the Titles" 
| of Which Are Given in Farentheses 


— 


‘ Mr. Ralph S. Boggs (Folklore Americas), Box 3005, Miami (University Branch), Florida ; 
California, University of (Anthropological Record), Berkeley, California . 
California, University of (Eebtostigns in Music), 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angles 24, 
California 
Comite Interamericano de Folklore (Folklore Ameficano), Avda. Alfonso Ugarte 650, 
Aptdo. 3048, Lima, Feru 


\ - Council of the Southern Mountains (Mountain Life and Work), Berea, Kentucky 
D'Aronco Gianfranco (Il Tesaur), Via Vittorio Ver Veneto 20, C.C. Post. 24-13832, 
Udine (Friuli), Italy, 


Ethnographische Abteilung des Moranske Museum (Val assko), hints Gzechoslovakia 
Florida, University of (Southern Folklore Quarterly), Gainesville, Florida 
Illinois Folklore Society (Illinois Folklore), Carbondale, Illinois 
Indiana, University of (Midwest | Folklore), Bloomington, Indiana : 
International Folk Music Council (Journal of the I. F.M.C. ds. 12 Clorane Gardens, 
London, N. W. 3, England | x 
Israel Folklore Society (Monthly Newsletter), Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 
Kentucky Folklore Society (Kentucky Folklore Record), Bowling Green, Kentucky _ 
Lincoln University (Midwest Journal), Jefferson City, Missouri 
_ Literature and Psychology Group of the Modern Language Association (Literature and_ 
Psychology), City College of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Lund, University of (Rig), Lund, Sweden | 
Miami, University of, S Serials Division (Tequesta), Coral Gables, Florida : 
New York Folklore Society (New York Folklore Bs arterly), Keuka College, Keuka, N. Y. 
North Carolina, University of (N (North ( Carolina Folklere), Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
_ Pennsylvania Folklore Society (Keystone e Folklore Quarterly), Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, 


t 


‘San Jacinto Museum of History (Tlalocan), San Jacinto Monument, Texas | 
South Carolina, University of (Names ames in South C arolina), Columbia, South Carolina 
Vienna, University of (Ostereichische Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde), Vienna, Austria 
West Virginia Folklore Society (West Vir Fairmont State Fair - 


- Note: The Editor of the Bulletin each qnentes sends out some fifteen complimentary copies 
| to persons he believes to have some special interest in them. ® 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXII 


(Note: This index follows the general scheme of indexes to earlier volumes of the T.F.S. 


Bulletin. 


Not intended as a concordance, it is prepared with the probable interests of 


readers in mind. Special attention-is called to the collections of items under the headings 
of and Folksongs, ‘Béok Reviews, Folk Stories, and 


" Announcement Regarding Bulletin 
issues, '' 1:28 
Los Ansermas, 1:31 


Anthropological and Ethnological Sc iences, 
International Congress of, 3:85 
Anthropological Records, 3:86 


Anthropology, Field Session in, 2:54 


B 
Ballads and Folksongs (See also Phono- 
graphic Recordings; Child Ballads) 
'Folk-Hymn Texts in Three 'Old Harp' 
Books, " 4:91-97 | 
"The Good Old Rebel, '"' 1:29-31 
* "The New Market Wreck," 2:53-54 
"The Song of Cove Creek Dam, "' 2:53-54 
Bass, William W., 3:64; 4:110 
The "Bell Witch, "' 2:37 
Benjamin, Harold R. W., 1:29-31 © 
Bewley, Irene, 4:110 | 
Book Review\ | 
Allen, Steve,’ Bop Fables, reviewed by 
James W. Byrd, 3:87-88 
Aymar, Brandt, eds, Treasury of Snake 


Galvin, Patrick, 


Lore, reviewed by William J. 
Griffin, 4:120 ; 
Botkin, B. A., A A Treasury of Missis- 
sippi Folklore, reviewed d by 
Rogers, 2:55-56 
Brown, William Wells, Clotelle: A Tale 
of the Southern States, reviewed by by 
James W, Byrd, 4:119 
Bullard, Helen and Joseph Marshall 
Krechnaik, Cumberland County's 
First Hundred Years, reviewed by | 
_E. G. Rogers, 4:117-118 
a 


Cascudo, Luis da Trinta. 
'Estorias' Brasileiras, reviewed by 
Earl W. Thomas, 4:117 

Dorson, Richard M., Negro Folktales 

in Michigan, by William J. 
Griffin, 2:5 2: 58 

Folsom, Franklin, American 
Caves, reviewed by E.G. 
in 


Irish Songs of of Resistance, 
reviewed by Elizabeth Kilpatrick, 1: 
31-32 

Grise, George, Life with Hezzie, review- 
ed by A. L. Crabb, 3:87 | 

House, Boyce, You Can Always Tell a 

_ Texan, reviewed by James W. Byrd, 
3:89. 


Richardson, Ethel Park, American 


Mountain Songs, reviewed by E. G. 
Rogers, 2:57 

Stover, John F., The Railroads of of the 
South: 1865-1900, reviewed by E E. «6. 
Rogers, 3:88 


by O. L. Davis, Jr., 4:118 
Wheeler, Mary, Steamboat Days: Folk > 
_ Songs of the River Packet Days, re- 
viewed b by E. G. Rogers, 4:122 


Whiting, Bartlett Jere, ed., Traditional 


British Ballads, reviewed by William 
J- Griffin, 2:56-57 © 


-Boswell,. George W., 2:54 
Byrd, James W., 1:21; 3:88, 89; 4:119 
Callahan, North (letter in comment on Her- 


bert Halpert's ''The Folktale in Tennes-~ 
see,'"' TFSB, 2:36-39), 3:85; 4:113 


Campbell, Marie, 2:33 
Casey Jones Home and Railroad Museum | 
(Jackson, Tennessee), 3: 84-85 © | 


> we 
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| Chattanooga, Uatvenind of (host to the 1956 
annual meeting of T.F.S.), 3:84;'4:108, 
‘109 

Chicago Folklore Prize, .4:115 

Child Ballads, recordings of, 4:112 

Child Ballads, republication of, 4: 112 

Clarksville, Tennessee, 4:110, 111 

Crabb, A. L., 3077 4 

"Current Jazz Lingo, 1:21-28 


D 


Davis, O. L., Jr, 3:69; 4:118 

"Dog Days: Some Notes and a Few Super- 

-stitions, "3: 64-68 
‘Dulcimer, pamphlet 4: 112 


‘Duncan, 4:112 

Erwin, Thomas A., dr., 4:108, 111 
Eskin, Sam, 1:31 

"Events and Comments, "' 1:29-32; 2:53-60; 
$:84-90; 4:111 | 


F 


Fink, Paul M., 4:112 

'Folk-Hymn Texts in Three 'Old Harp' 
Books, "' 4:91-97 

Folklore Americano, 1:31 

Folklore Americas, 1:31; 3:87 


a Folk Stories 


The "Bell Witch, " 2:37 
Bear Stories of Tennessee, 2:38-39 
| "The Black Sheep, "' 4:99-100 
* Enchanted Mountain 4: 
103-1-5 
"The Deaf and Mute Sisters, " 4; 102-103 


"Folktales from the Alps, " 4: 99- 


108 
"The Folktale in Tennessee, " 2: 36-39 

Girl That Married the Flop-Eared 
| Hound, '' 2:33-36 

"The Hunting Spirit," 4:100-101 


"The Lea of the Sunken City, '' 4: 105- | 


108 | 
"The Stone Wall That Cé me to Life, » 4: 
101-102 


Folktale in Tennessee, "'.2:36-39 


"Folktales from the Italian Alps," 4:99-108 
Frazier, Mrs. E. J., 4:109, 111 
Frazier, Neal, 84 
G 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Master's Theses Folktales, 
2:38 


:. "The Girl That Married the Flop-Eared 


Hound," 2:33-36 
Green, Faul, 4:115 
Green Mountain Folklore Society, 4:114 
Griffin, William J., 2: ou, 58, 60; 3:90; - 
4:109, 110, 120, 122. 
Grise, George C., 4: 110, 1a 

H 
“Hair into Snake, 3:61-63 
Hall, Joseph, 2:38-39 ¢ 
Halpert, Herbert, 2:36; 3:85; 4:lll, 113-114 
Harder, Kelsie, 1:1, 29; 4:97, 108, 111, 116 
Hatcher, Mildred, 4:109, 110, 111 


"Home Remedies in Perry County, Tennes- — 


see, '' 4:97-98 


- Horn, Dorothy D., 4:91,.108, 109 


a" 


\ 

Illinois Folklore Society, 3:86 | 

Index to Vol. XXII of Tennessee Folklore 
Society Bulletin, 4:130-133 

International Folk Music Conference, Ninth 
Annual Conference of, 2:55: report of 
Eighth Annual Conference ate 1955), 
3:86 | 


4 — 
“Jingle Lore of Pals, and 
Love, 1: | 


; 
i 
| 
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K 


Kentueky Folklore Record, 1:29; 4!115 


Keystone Folklore Quarterly, 2:54-55; 


—6©43114 
Kilpatrick, Elizabeth, 1:32 
Kirkland, E. C., 2:53-54 
Kroll, Harry Harrison, 2: 39-52; ‘3: 7 3-84; 


Lash of Congress LP discs of American 
- folksongs, 3:85. 

Lockmiller, David A., 4: 108, 109, 110 

Long, “Grady, 4:108, 109 


Marsh, Ngaio (Death of a Fool), 4:114 
Midwest Folklore, 2:55; 3:86; 4:115 


Midwest Journal, 4:115 


Milze Darden (The Giant of rr) 2 
38; 4:113-114 
Moore, Merrill, 3:61, 84 


Mountain Life and Work, 4:115 


and Murder, 4:114 


N 


NEw Mexico, Field Session in Anthropology 


at University of, 2:54 
New Mexico Folklore Record, 4:115 | 


North Carolina Folklore, 1:31; 4:115 


North Carolina Folklore Society, annual 
meeting of, 4:114 

"A Note on Autograph Book a: a 3: :69- 


O 


O'Dell (Dysart), Mrs. Ruth Webb, 2:53 


P 
Parks, Edd, 1:29; 2:38 
Peabody Demonstration School, program of 
folksongs at, 4:112 


Pennsylvania Folklore Society, annual meet- 


Penrod, Jamés H.. 1:29 


Perry County, Tennessee, home remedies | 
in, 4:97-98 
Phonographic Recordings - 
American folksongs on Library of Con- ae 
gress LF discs, 3:85 | 

American Industrial Folksongs, by 
John Greenway, reviewed ed by William : 
J. Griffin, 4:120-122 | 

American Street Songs, sung by Pink 
Anderson and Rev. Gary Davis, re-_ 
viewed by William J. Griffin, 4:120- 

Australian Bush Songs, sung by A. L 
Lloyd, reviewed by by William J. ‘Griffin, 
2:59 . 

Banjo Songs of the Southern 
played and sung by Obray Ramsey, _ 
Henry Gentry, George Pegram, Walter 
Parham, Harry and Jeanie West, re- 
viewed by William J. Griffin; 4:120- 

| 

Folk and Traditional Love Songs, sung i 
Robin Roberts, reviewed d by \ William 
J. Griffin, 3:90 


“~~ Trish Drinking Songs, sung by Patrick 


Galvin, reviewed by William J Griffin, 
2:59-60 
. Merry Ditties, sung by Milt a. re- 
viewed by William J. Griffin, 2:59-60 
‘Songs of an Irish Tinker Lady, sung by — 
Margaret Barry, reviewed by William 
J. Griffin, 2:59 | 
Southern Mountain Folksongs and Ballads, 


sung and piayed by Artus Moses, Ver- 
gil Sturgill, George Pegram, Walter 
Parham, Obray Ramsey, Harry and 
Jeanie West, reviewed by William Je 
4:120-122. 
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Place Names in the Great t Smoky Mountains, 
4:112 

Folish Folklore, 4; 

Potash Ket Potash Kettle, 4:114 

"Proverbial Material in Two More Novels 

: by Harry Harrison Kroll," 3;:73-84 

_"Proverbial Isaterials in Two Novels by 

Harry Harrison Kroll, " 2:39-52 

Fuett, Fred, 4:108, 111 

Futnam, John F., 4:112 


. . 


| Research Center in Anthropology, Lin-— 
guistics, and Folklore cantata of 
Indiana), 2:55 

Rig, 4:115 © 

Roberts, Leonard, 4:99, 115 

Rogers, E. G., 1:29; 2:58; 54, 56, 57; 
3:88; 4:108, 109, 116, 118, 122 

"Roster of Members, Subscribers, and 

Exchanges, " 4:123-129 
Rysan, Josef, 1:10 


-S 


Solution by Scapegoat, '' 1:10-20 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, 2:54; 3:87; 

Stinson Records catalog, 4; 112 

Superstitions 

‘ Dog days beliefs, 3:64-68, 84 
"Hair Into Snake, '"".3:61-63 
"Home Remedies in Ferry County, 

Tennessee, 4:97-98 | 
Negro superstitions, 3: 61-63 

"The Solution by Scapegoat," 1: 10-20 

. Survey of Folk Literature, by George W. 

Boswell, 2:54 | 

= of folk patterns, proposal for 


digectory of information concerning, 


Taylor, Archer; 2:39; 3:73 


: 


‘Tennessee Folklore Society 
Announcement of annual (1956) meeting, 
2:53; 3:84 
Officers for 1957, 4:110° 
Roster of ars Subscribers and 
Exchanges, 4:123-129 
Treasurer's report,. 4:110 
Twenty-second annual meeting of, 4: 108- 
141 
Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin 
Announcement regarding reissues, 1:28 
(see also 2:53); 3:84 . 
Circulation; listing in bibliographies, 4: 
1030 
Folktales in, 2: 37-38 
Index to Vol. XXII, 4:130-133 
Froposed publication of materials rom 


3:84 
Twenty-second annual of, 4 108- 
Thomas, Ear! W., 4:117 | 


Thompson, Stith, 4:115 

-Tietze, Godfrey, °4:108 

"The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society, " 4:108-111 


a‘ 
ValaSsko, 4:116 | 


llerisms in Tennessee, 4: 
West Virginia Folklore, 1:29; 2:54; 4: 2115 


-Wilgus, D. K., 1:29-31 


Wood, Gordon R., 4:108, 109, 110 
Woodbridge, Hensley C., 4:111 | 


9 
"The Yaller Flower of the Forest," 1:29; 
| 2:53 
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FOLKTALES: 
For the Fireside 


MENT 


A Reservoir of Authentic FOLKLORE MATERIAL 


the South 


I Bought 
TACK 
Grandfather Tales--Chase 
Jack and the Three SillieS--Chase 
Wicked John and the Devil--Chase eee 
Legends ofthe Ancient Cherokee 


the Scholar and the Fireside-- 


South from Hell-far-Sartin--Roberts | 


FOLKMUSIC: Books 


The Swapping Song Book--Ritchie 
Singing Family of the Cumberlands--Ritchie 
A Garland of Mountain Songs--Ritchie ...ceeecesecececcesevecens 
Songs of All Time--A Council publication (a new ‘edition to be 
available SOON--Order NOW) «++ 


Retai ] Price 


$ 


3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
1.00 


1.00 


3.75 


Wake and Sing-- Jameson paper «85 | 
cloth 3.50 


FOLKMUSIC: Records 


Folk Songs of the Allegheny Mountains--Gainer eoerecebescceesed 
Songs from Kentucky--Ritchie 
Saturday Night and Sunday T00--Ritchie 
Jean Ritchie Sings 


Kentucky Mountain Songs~-Ritbhie 


Appalachian Ballads & Hymns--Berea Choir 


FOLKMUSIC: Singing Games and 


Folk Dances of Tennessee--McDowell 


Prices given include postage, are subject to change. 
Wholesale rates on application. 


Mountain Life and Work--a quarterly magazine of the iesinbachinn South-- 


Subscription $1.00 per year. | 


Order from: The Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc., College pom 2000, 


“Bere ea, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 3.50 
4.00 
| 3.50 
\ | 
5.00 | 
| 3.50 
| 3.50 | 
| | 
| 3.50 
5.00 | 
4.25 | 
| | 
1.00 | 
| 


